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Foreword 



The Social and Spatial Ecology of Work is an important contribution to the Ple- 
num Studies in Work and Industry. It is a theoretically informed case study, 
unique in that it takes full measure of the importance of physical space and 
the built environment for the quality of people’s daily working lives and the 
attainment of organizational goals. Rita Gorawara-Bhat provides us with a 
theoretical framework for understanding how important space and environ- 
ment are for experiential aspects of work as they are contextualized in social 
relations, linked to status and role, and embedded in organizational culture 
and bureaucratic structure. Her framework is a creatively synthetic one that 
draws notably from traditions in social psychology, symbolic interactionism, 
dramaturgical sociology, and social ecology. Sociologists will find themselves 
in comfortable surroundings; this is a case study of a major social science 
research center affiliated with a prominent midwestem university. 

Studies carried out by psychologists and social psychologists in the de- 
cades of the 1960s and 1970s held great promise for introducing a language 
and methodology for inquiry about the importance of the physical environ- 
ment for social life. However, the overall impact of this research turned out to 
be short lived, perhaps owing to overly deterministic assumptions about space 
and spatial constraints. Gorawara-Bhat, however, gives these earlier research 
traditions their due credit, with particular emphasis on contributions from 
small-group research, collaborative studies carried out by social scientists and 
planners, and also on work in the areas of phenomenological psychology and 
structural semiotics— whichmay not be as well known to sociologists as the 
former traditions. She synthesizes elements from these disparate traditions in 
a compelling and clear way and links them to social theories about organiza- 
tional structure and culture in which most sociologists, and all students of 
work and organizations are well versed. This allows her to focus attention on 
the importance of space and the physical environment in a particular organi- 
zation; that is, she etches into her theoretical and research plan nondeter- 
ministic and clear assumptions about the interrelations among space, mean- 
ings, behavior, and social interaction for the purpose of analyzing the quality 
of work life in a professional organization. Like any good case study, the theo- 
ries and empirical findings have far broader implications than the case itself. 
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Ecology in sociology refers to the spatial and social context of social action 
and social relations and the ground in which meanings find expression. Her 
use of this concept is theoretically appropriate, but it is also timely in that it 
reminds us that work— though increasingly shaped by globalizing forces— is 
spatially embedded and that peoples' cognitive and affective orientations about 
their jobs are affected by the environments in which they actually work. 
Gorawara-Bhat also indicates that people (or users, as they often termed by 
design professionals), when asked, are articulate about what sorts of changes 
in their environments would enhance their motivations and performance. 
Architects and designers are often aware of this, but social scientists have not, 
for the most part, provided a language or methodology that would foster col- 
laboration between themselves and design professionals. Nor have social sci- 
entists given much encouragement to design professionals in involving users 
in design decisions. Moreover, design professionals often consider the users 
of institutional buildings (such as universities, schools, and government build- 
ings) as being too transient for the purposes of early and, especially, ongoing 
consultation. Yet as Gorawara-Bhat suggests, new building techniques, at least 
those now used for interiors, allow much greater flexibility than earlier ones 
did for accommodating to workers' changing activities, routines, and tastes, 
and to shifts in organizational goals and practices. Such techniques make it 
possible to alter spaces and, therefore, ought to make it routine to consult 
with people who use them as workers, users, or inhabitants. 

Two overlapping, but distinct, organizational structures and cultures ex- 
ist within Midwest Survey. One is the money-earning contract division, and 
the other, the grants-seeking division, which is closely tied to Midwest Univer- 
sity and other academic institutions though its research activities. As Midwest 
Survey increased in size, these two structures and cultures ran the risk of 
becoming alienated from one another, which was aggravated by the different 
spatial needs within the two suborganizations. However, Midwest Survey is 
not unique in this regard. Many research institutes, and also large medical 
centers, have similar divisions that reflect functional differences between ser- 
vices and research, or between "bread-and-butter" and "esoteric" projects. And 
because every university-based organization or university component has dis- 
parate cultures made up of faculty, staff and administrators, and students, her 
study sheds light on academic settings in a general way. 

However, the implications of this case study extend beyond academic 
and research settings. Midwest Survey has features common to organizations 
that produce services or information. They all rely on a highly professionalized 
workforce, have varied work schedules linked with a flow of changing and 
often highly customized projects, and have an ebb and flow of temporary and 
part-time workers. Therefore, Gorawara-Bhat's analyses of the work environ- 
ment and the collective and individual needs for space and spatial amenities 
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are broadly relevant, as are her analyses of workers’ morale and job satisfac- 
tion and organizational culture. 

Midwest Survey was initially designed so that some work areas would be 
highly flexible, anticipating the fluctuating demands of survey research and 
the ever-expanding importance of computers. In the early stages of Midwest’s 
move to its current location, organizational leaders were savvy about the sym- 
bolic value of space, such as the “sacredness“ of the library, the social signifi- 
cance of computing functions, and how prestige of rank is reflected in office 
size and location. The building layout accommodates such features to amplify 
practical and symbolic meanings of space. There was also early provision for 
amenities that are rare in academic buildings, including gardens and kitchen 
areas. In addition, a committee exists for the sole purpose of space allocation, 
and committee members meet regularly to decide how to arrange activities 
that fluctuate around the phases of complex social surveys. In short, Midwest 
Survey administrators are unusually well informed about use-functions and 
building amenities. Yet as Gorawara-Bhat indicates, such sophistication about 
the significance of physical space is different from an understanding about 
how individuals use and perceive space in their work lives and relationships. 
Organizational actors, however sophisticated about use functions and even 
the symbolic meanings conveyed by architectural details, overlook the subtle- 
ties of how space and activities shape one another and how the environment 
is used and perceived. 

She also shows that the precoded (that is, in the semiotic sense) and de- 
terministically (that is, in the physical sense) built structure, which is created 
by design professionals, can never fully anticipate from the start the changing 
needs of the organization and workers. Over the course of time, new activi- 
ties, relationships, and work patterns evolve. In the United States, we are more 
prone to demolish or abandon existing facilities and to build new ones rather 
than to restore or renovate old ones. However, as designs for airports and 
convention centers illustrate, contemporary building technology allows for 
considerable flexibility and ongoing changes. Even so, renovation and rede- 
sign of older structures around changing spatial needs are possible when loca- 
tion or locational sentiment is at stake— asillustrated by ancient urban mar- 
kets, city squares, and also older buildings in major world capitals. Over the 
last decades, U.S. design professionals have grown accustomed to working 
closely with clients in the initial design of buildings, and a useful next step 
would be to involve all users (organizational participants) in subsequent reno- 
vations and additions. 

Gorawara-Bhat is a skillful ethnographer, and a connection she helps the 
reader make is to consider that work organizations are not all that different 
from neighborhoods or communities in some important respects. Physical sites 
and differentiated spaces, whether they are work organizations or neighbor- 
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hoods, are the contexts for the creation and evolution of meaning, memory, 
individual identities, as well as social relationships. It is the grounding of work 
organizations and neighborhoods in situated places that allows for the unfold- 
ing of routines of local action that are socially constituted and culturally mean- 
ingful. Paradoxically, it may be because of the growing importance of global 
and aspatial communications that social scientists will again tackle questions 
about locale and local action from new perspectives and with different 
conceptualizations; that is, study of global organizations and communications 
may allow us to freshen our analytical tools for investigations of spatially situ- 
ated activities and to question what we tend to take for granted. It is notewor- 
thy that urban and community sociologists, such as Herbert Gans and Bennett 
Berger, have always emphasized the importance of proximity for social rela- 
tions and shared culture. In contrast, organizational sociologists have stressed 
the importance of isolation and privacy as signifying prestige and authority. 
Gorawara-Bhat does not deny the importance of differentiated spaces that 
accompany differences in prestige and authority, but she concludes that con- 
ventional binary distinctions between high-prestige/private space and low- 
prestige/shared space fail to reproduce the actual interests of workers and 
activities in work organizations. 

As I suggested, it is far from clear how work and communications will be 
shaped in collaborative aspatial endeavors made possible by the internet and 
for which there are few or no opportunities for eye-to-eye contact, cordial ban- 
ter, and personal encounters. It is within this framework that we must also 
consider Gorawara-Bhat’ s case study. How much do we as analysts of work 
and organizations take for granted about contemporary arrangements? Few 
other authors have situated the particularities of local action and meaning in a 
study of a work organization in a way that highlights the importance of physi- 
cal space as she does. She invites us to consider the centrality of locale for 
social action and the production of meaning and organizational culture. As an 
analytical concept for the study of work, locale or context may be as powerful 
as individuals’ identities and backgrounds, or organizational goals and struc- 
ture— allof which we typically do study. 

Architecture has held a sort of fascination for a few sociologists who are 
interested in history, memory, aesthetics, and symbolic meaning. This is archi- 
tecture spelled with a capital A. Gorawara-Bhat is interested in architecture in 
this sense in that she enriches her study with analyses of how personal tastes 
and visual experiences matter for workers. However, her primary focus is the 
experiential or phenomenological qualities of the built environment. In this 
regard, it might be suggested that extensions of this approach might include 
study of the importance of proximity and site in social networks, examination 
of classrooms and school layout in education research, and analyses of spatial 
layout of neighborhoods and homes in community and family sociology. Soci- 
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ologists easily dismiss spatial phenomena as simply reflecting merely more or 
less power— private versus shared offices— or more or fewer resources— 
"qualitity" versus dilapidated housing. In her exemplary review of the litera- 
ture, she shows that others have recognized the importance of site and space 
for social life; but in the absence of a disciplinary home for theory and re- 
search on the built environment, such analyses are often overlooked outside 
of departments of planning and architecture. 

Gorawara-Bhat's methodological approach is both innovative and sound. 
She combines participant observation techniques and structured interviews 
and gives serious attention to the layout of offices, halls, and conference rooms. 
She asks employees about coworker relations, job satisfaction, perceptions of 
past and current practices, and which aspects of the building facilitate their 
work and which ones impede it. She also observes how people interact, how 
they personalize their environment, and how much pride they take in 
workspaces. Her approach is sensitized by literature from planning and archi- 
tecture, but she uses this literature selectively and as it is relevant for under- 
standing how spatial experiences relate to people's participation in work roles 
and organizational life. Students of the built environment and of organiza- 
tions alike will be surprised by some of her empirical findings. Asking differ- 
ent questions and with different methodologies, a researcher would not have 
found, as she does, that open, shared space, is preferred by some workers over 
private space, or that symbolically important functions are sometimes better 
situated in crowded places than in places where they can be protected. 

In her analyses of organizational routines and collective life, she posi- 
tions spatial conceptions— site, locale, architecture, proximity, and so forth— 
into theoretical conceptions that are familiar to academic social scientists. For 
example, she draws from Erving Goffman to indicate how space is used to 
stage performances, from Talcott Parsons to clarify the consequences for role 
and status incongruence of social-spatialmismatches, and from Howard Becker 
and symbolic interactionist theory to clarify how meaning and social action 
are intimately connected. The powerful significance of her analysis is to show 
how ecology is fundamental for understanding workers' daily lives and work 
organizations. This merits particular attention as we have come to consider 
the significance of social context as embedding work. By demonstrating that 
social context is, in turn, embedded in space, Rita Gorawara-Bhat's book is an 
important— indeed, pioneering— contribution to the study of work and work 
organizations. 



Judith R. Blau 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
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While her sister is busy with her dolls, and her brother 
with his slingshot, a little girl of six or seven is happily 
engaged in her favorite pastime in the family bungalow ’s 
backyard: stacking bricks and creating a sectional plan 
arrangement that would allow her to sit inside, do her 
homework, and read her favorite books. A few days later, 
she is rearranging the setting to accommodate her 
changing interests. 



Ever since I can remember, I have been interested in how people live and work 
and in thinking about the types of spaces that would nurture them in their 
daily routines. Naturally, 1 grew up to become an architect. While I learned 
the art and science of how to design and build structures, my understanding 
of people’s role in them was limited to the use of architectural standards— 
generally referred to for determining spatial dimensions based on human 
measurements. I was engaged in typical architectural activity that derives 
mainly from a set of programmatic and aesthetic factors. I never connected 
people’s behavior, emotions, and lives with the spaces I designed to enclose 
them— thatis, until I became a social scientist motivated by the need to under- 
stand the individuals for whom we build. This book is a result of the culmina- 
tion of these two diverse facets of our environment— architecture and social 
science. The medium used to communicate this amalgamation in the mono- 
graph is workers and their workplace; it is a book about work life in a contem- 
porary work setting— inthis case, a survey research organization. More than 
ever before, this work has convinced me that optimal design, one that is mean- 
ingful for its users, has its roots in and emanates from social structures in 
which individuals are embedded. 

This book is a conjoint study of both the social-organizational specifics 
and interior spatial setting of a survey research organization, knitted together 
through social science and architectural constructs. The ethnographic method 
is used to highlight the ways in which social-organizational dimensions be- 
come concretized into and through the spatial ecology of the work setting. In 
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addition, it draws out the ways in which workers, in the course of negotiating 
their routine work lives, use aspects of their spatial surround as mechanisms 
to enrich and give meaning to their work lives, and in the process, alter the 
social ecology of work. Thus, the social-organizational and spatial aspects of 
work settings become closely interwoven over time— constitutinga social and 
spatial ecology of work— andare best conceptualized as a social system. These 
ideas have been delineated in a working model of a social psychology of space 
use in work settings. 

The acquisition, nurturance, development, and (finally), the synthesis of 
ideas from these vastly different domains of thinking into the form of this 
book, were made possible only through the opportunities afforded to me by 
several people and institutions who placed their trust and assisted in facilitat- 
ing my progress on this path; I deeply appreciate their help. The seeds of aware- 
ness of the relevance of social factors in the design of urban settings were 
sown during my architectural graduate thesis project under the direction of 
the late Daniel Brenner at the Illinois Institute of Technology. Later, George E. 
Danforth encouraged me in my efforts to keep on the path. Subsequently, the 
opportunity to pursue social science training at the birthplace of urban sociol- 
ogy— theUniversity of Chicago— andbe steeped in its rich intellectual tradi- 
tions has been enriching beyond the academic requirements of a doctoral 
degree; to all my teachers, I am ever grateful. 

I would like to acknowledge and express my deep gratitude for the sup- 
port I have been given by Midwest Survey. Permission to study Midwest Sur- 
vey was granted through the Office of the Director. Furthermore, I was given 
all necessary support, unrestrained access, and permission to interview re- 
spondents at their workplace. The Director took the time to read and provide 
a critical review of a prepublication copy of the manuscript, and there was no 
censorship of any of the material therein. For all the support, and this latitude 
of freedom and opportunity., I am most grateful. 

Without the help of the many respondents at Midwest Survey, this study 
would not have taken the shape that it has. They afforded me that greatly 
valued privilege that ethnographers work so hard to achieve— gettingclose 
enough to observe and learn the routines, their war stories, the petty contin- 
gencies they endure in their work lives, and the indignities to which they are 
often subject. These "close-ups" were invaluable in helping me understand 
the ways in which workers use and negotiate with their physical surround and 
reconstruct their work lives to make them meaningful. The understanding of 
work life from the perspective of workers, in all its complexity and richness, 
was only possible because, over time, I was allowed to become an "insider." I 
am deeply thankful to all the respondents both within and connected with 
Midwest Survey who took the time to help me see them as they themselves 
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saw. While their names cannot be mentioned here, it is to them that I owe a 
great debt and my deepest appreciation. 

Many others helped at different stages through discussions, suggestions, 
and reviews of earlier drafts. To Mildred Schwartz and Judith Blau I am par- 
ticularly grateful for providing thoughtful and constructive criticisms for im- 
proving and articulating latent ideas in the manuscript as it developed into 
this book; the work is better for their suggestions. Colleagues and friends con- 
tributed ideas, observations, and suggestions: Ethel Hanson and Richard 
Lipinski helped by acting as sounding boards for many of my earlier ideas. 
Even though the final title is different from her suggestions, Carol Stocking 
helped me think through titles for the book. 

A more basic level of support came from my dissertation committee. Fred 
Strodtbeck helped me learn, through his own writing, ways of looking at simple 
examples at a level of abstraction in which concepts from theoretical disci- 
plines (such as anthropology) could be aligned and fused with concepts from 
such practical disciplines as architecture to provide fresh insights into social 
ways of constructing the work world. Edward Laumann, Norman Bradbum, 
and Charles Bidwell each not only gave their carefully thought and thorough 
reviews of the dissertation but also strongly encouraged and supported the 
idea of publishing it as a book. For their guidance and encouragement, 1 am 
indebted to each one of them. 

I want to thank Eliot Werner at Plenum Publishing Corporation, whose 
enthusiasm for the manuscript encouraged its writing and shaping into a book. 
Arne Kallelberg and Judith Blau were most instrumental in helping shape the 
final text significantly; I am indebted to them for their insights. In addition, I 
have been honored to have Professor Blau write the foreword for this book. 

To my parents, Ved and Hari Gorawara, who have been supportive from 
the very beginning and through all the stages, I express my deepest gratitude. 
Rishi Bhat helped in his own unique way, allowing me time to do "my work" 
and, more important, offering technical computer assistance. I am greatly 
thankful to him. My greatest indebtedness is to Shrikant Bhat. 
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1 

Physical Space and Social 
Organization in Work Settings 



Human architecture must design for human functions; it 
has nothing to do with Bauhaus asceticism, letting the 
plumbing hang out, or the restoration of ornament. Rather 
it requires attention to the users as social and 
psychological beings and to design solutions that allow 
them to live as they want to live—andin buildings they 
enjoy being in and consider beautiful. Human architecture 
may not be published in today's architectural journals, but 
it offers enough design challenges to involve several 
generations of practitioners, researchers, students, and 
teachers in an innovative, creative, and socially useful 
professional endeavor. (Gans 1983) 



INTRODUCTION 

The crux of the problem, and the issue for this book, lies in the thesis that 
work settings are impoverished and inadequate when they are narrowly con- 
ceptualized and designed by "rational criteria" such as function and cost, and 
when they are defined solely by their physical parameters. A fuller conception 
of a work setting entails, in addition to the physical setting, the concurrent 
inclusion of the social, psychological, and organizational context within which 
it is embedded, an understanding of the ways in which it becomes intertwined 
with this social-organizational structure, and consequent meanings for work- 
ers. Gans (1983) has forcefully argued (see opening quotation) that the physi- 
cal implicates the social and does so most significantly through the user; there- 
fore, it is essential that the design of a physical setting be based in the users 
needs and an understanding of the meaning users construct within, and de- 
rive from, the specific physical setting. It is in this spirit that this book at- 
tempts to examine a work setting through a working marriage of architectural 
and social science constructs and, more particularly, to understand the inter- 
relationship between the enclosed and humanized space of a work setting 
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and the social organizational context by and through which it acquires mean- 
ing. The broader intent is to specify the elements of a theory of space utiliza- 
tion and worker adaptation in work settings. These two goals have a basis in 
the underlying theme in which the practical end of improving worker effi- 
ciency is rooted in, and therefore needs to follow from, an overarching theory 
of space allocation, utilization, and management within the social-organiza- 
tional context. 

To anticipate the conceptual and ethnographic material to be presented 
in the chapters to follow, this chapter begins with two major strands that un- 
derlie my conceptions and understanding of the social, psychological, and sym- 
bolic dimensions of the physical work setting. The first strand examines the 
architectural, or the creation of spaces, as a product; it highlights a sampling of 
those architectural perspectives that have been responsive to the social cli- 
mates they were part of and contrasts them with examples of the opposite 
kind. The nature and characteristics of the context in which the design prod- 
uct is shaped— thatof architectural practice— arehighlighted in a subset of the 
first strand. The second strand delineates social perspectives in which archi- 
tecture/space are viewed from the user’s perspective as being processual. Spe- 
cifically elaborated in this strand are the ways in which physical space evolves 
into social space (social psychology); the ways such environments come to 
acquire meaning (architectural semiotics), and the consequences for behavior 
(environmental psychology). 

The following brief delineation of the phases and developments of how 
architectural thinking and conceptualizations of physical space, as well as so- 
cial perspectives of physical settings, have evolved over time are meant to be 
illustrative rather than exhaustive. 



ARCHITECTURAL PERSPECTIVES ON PHYSICAL SPACE 

Architectural theorists have always had an awareness that ’’(architec- 
ture) . . . ought to be supplemented and developed on the basis of a better 
understanding ofpsychological and sociological factors” (Norberg- Schulz 1965). 
This theme was the focus of a Princeton conference, The Social Basis of De- 
sign, as early as 1947 (Creighton 1949). But as Norberg-Schulz later pointed 
out, modern architectural thinking, though rich in allusive suggestions, does 
not have “a worked out method based upon a clear analysis of functional, 
sociological, and cultural problems.” Jencks (cf. 1973), in his survey of mod- 
em movements in architecture, has delineated the problem of recent Ameri- 
can architecture (built in the latter half of the present century) as rooted in the 
superficial values of a consumer society and the consequent banality of archi- 
tects’ building tasks and commissions. Architects generally responded in one 
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of two equally insipid ways. On the one hand, they randomly substituted func- 
tionalist, neoclassicist, or vernacular architecture instead of consciously crys- 
tallizing the prevailing social and cultural values by edifying the symbolic and 
meaningful. And on the other hand, they took an exclusivist position— onein 
which satisfying the individual architect’s aesthetic sensibilities alone was the 
requisite for good design. From this standpoint, they reechoed an earlier era 
.of formalism by conceptualizing space/architecture as narrowly defined by 
physical attributes in which the user’s experience was not of much conse- 
quence, since architecture was designed to be experienced along its aesthetic 
dimension alone and could therefore only be experienced as such by other 
architects similarly trained in an aesthetic culture. As this exclusivist position 
began to incorporate a number of architectural characteristics, recent Ameri- 
can architecture became a blend of eclecticism in which there was “simply no 
consensus which could establish propriety, nor technical and functional re- 
straints which could stabilize the norms, nor public myth and philosophy which 
could sanction the metaphor” (Jencks 1973). Such a climate, known as “Camp” 
architecture, had no rules; anything was acceptable. 

In opposition to this above described chaotic movement of Camp, mem- 
bers of the non-Camp movement removed themselves from the larger issues 
into working in the confines of more concrete discussions. One of the promi- 
nent architects of this movement— Venturi(1977)— socializedprevailing con- 
ceptions of architecture by developing ideas such as the relation between the 
public and private realms and the city as an articulate frame for human action. 
For instance, in the exteriors of his buildings, he reflected the external public 
forces, while the interior was made to reflect the individual circumstances of 
the user: ’’Designing from the outside in, as well as the inside out, creates 
necessary tensions which help make architecture.” Such a perspective, which 
aims to be responsive not only to users’ needs in the interior but also to the 
broader public domain through its exterior, is an architecture of ’’complexity 
and contradiction” and “has a special obligation to the whole; its truth must 
be in its totality or its implications of totality. It must embody the difficult 
unity of inclusion rather than the easy unity of exclusion. More is not less.” 

This ’’inclusive architecture” of Venturi that either contradicted or ex- 
pressed the forces emanating from a plurality of subcultures transcended not 
only the previously described ’’Camp,” but also its precedent— theexclusivist 
perspective of purity and restriction based on cycles of taste alone (Formal- 
ism) and kept as its focus both the individual and the collective user of design. 
Because this is one of the few perspectives that is based in the needs of users, 
it is elucidated here in greater detail. 

In articulating and analyzing the architectural shapes of his ideas, Ven- 
turi focused on the oscillating relationships among three dynamic elements— 
form, substance, and/or symbol— initiallyelucidated by Vitruvius in his ten- 
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volume work on architecture and known synonymously as container, content, 
and connotation in the semiotic literature (Pelligrino 1994). In fact, even in 
the present day and age, the dimensions of form, substance, and/or symbol 
are germane to architectural analysis and thinking. Therefore, this framework 
is used to understand the ways in which the spatial aspects of work settings 
intennesh with the social and organizational dimensions. At this point, a brief 
divergence delineates how these architectural dimensions have been invoked, 
conjointly or otherwise, to emphasize differential social aspects of architecture. 

When the focus is on the organization of material and structure, inde- 
pendent of other considerations, the emphasis is form. The direct consider- 
ation of relationships between buildings and their users is substance. And in- 
sofar as buildings are associated with ideas that create, disrupt, or continue 
traditions, they exist as symbol. These elements— form, substance, and sym- 
bol— to varying degrees augment and interact with one another in the users 
response to any given structure. 

For example, the fusion of fonn and substance is notable in Renaissance 
churches: the interior vocabulary of pilasters, cornices, and drip moldings has 
a continuity in scale, and sometimes material, with the exterior. Purpose ac- 
cessible from the outside is reaffirmed within (Gideon 1963). In a more con- 
temporary example— the Holocaust Museum in Washington, D.C.— the exte- 
rior form is an architectural embodiment of its symbolic interior— abuilding in 
which the architecture expresses the experience to which the building is dedi- 
cated (Muschamp, 1989). In another contemporary example, the blending of 
substance and symbol is eloquently represented in Rothko Chapel, a nonde- 
nominational place of worship in Houston, Texas. While a subdued and hu- 
manly scaled architectural interior acts as an enveloping membrane, allowing 
opportunities for meditation, the upward sweeping ceilings symbolize the 
object of contemplation. 

In contrast to this, form is divorced from substance in most modem, 
multifunctional buildings— some of the most dominating forms of the Ameri- 
can urban scape. It is not surprising to find container high-rise office build- 
ings with steel and glass construction in Fairbanks, Alaska, as well as in Hous- 
ton, Texas, despite the vast differences in the climate and cultures of the two 
states. The case is similar for institutions designed as container buildings across 
different countries and/or cultures. For example, the Museum of Contempo- 
rary Art in Chicago and the Hamburger Bahnhof Museum for the Present in 
Berlin, Germany, house nearly identical art galleries, while claiming to re- 
spond to the particular history, atmosphere, and architecture of the two places! 
The architectural vocabulary of such neutral container buildings that can be 
sited almost anyplace (and housing various functions ranging from institu- 
tional and commercial to residential buildings) can be seen as no more than a 
bland response to contemporary structural, spatial, and programmatic needs. 
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It is not difficult to understand that in the Modernist drive toward univer- 
salism, Venturi's "complexity and contradiction" acted as a stimulant. As Jencks 
(1987a) asserts, "Not only was it visually dramatic, it also could handle urban 
reality in a satisfactory way, accepting the discords and discontinuities of 
use and taste: for instance the different pressures on the inside and out- 
side of a building, which were invariably suppressed in a Modernist archi- 
tecture." 

However, this paradigm of contradiction and discontinuity (found sepa- 
rately in the architecture of Venturi, Stirling, and Dixon [Jencks 1987a, b]), 
where one language confronts another, where one theme contradicts another, 
where cultural pluralism is celebrated as an end in itself, and where it is up to 
the viewer to supply the interpretation, came to be seen as incomplete and in 
need of a symbolic theme, or a unifying plot. This gap came to be filled through 
the architectural practice and ideas of architects, among whom Leon Krier 
(Latham 1987) has been a prominent example. He elucidated a model of inte- 
grated grammar, such as a small-scale typology used to individualize a func- 
tion and break up a mass into discrete units, that had eclectic fragments ab- 
sorbed into its unity. It was a strategy of "unity in the primary style, eclecticism 
in the details" (Jenks 1987b); the overarching idea was to capture the variety 
and symbolic richness of traditional architecture(s) through juxtaposing mixed- 
use functions but within the confines of a unified grammar of scale. 

However, none of these paradigms— the earlier classical architecture and 
its many stylistic variations, the paradigm of contradiction and discontinuity, 
or of unity in the primary style— found continuity or prevailed in influencing 
the design of contemporary work settings. The primary reasons for this had to 
do with the recent introduction of new materials— iron, steel, glass, and, later, 
concrete— and new construction techniques on which Modernism depended 
closely. Furthermore, these new materials and techniques represented a total 
and welcome departure from the past. The ideological intention of the Mod- 
ernist movement was to bury any and all historical allusions, making the new 
aesthetic of Modernism radically and purposefully antihistorical— an architec- 
ture for the masses, presented in a language that appealed to a universal cul- 
ture. More importantly, these new mass-produced materials and technologies 
afforded the latitude of freeing construction from load bearing walls and thereby 
ushered in a range of possibilities such as designing "continuous spaces" and 
dematerialized glass walls that could abolish the antinomies between outside 
and inside. Thus, the idea of a standardized "existence minimum" and of aus- 
tere simplicity, symbolized by Mies Van Der Rohe's famous dictum "Less is 
more," spoke a language that appealed to a universal culture— a language of 
embodying function through pure, efficient, and useful form. It was this Mod- 
ernist paradigm that became salient for contemporary work settings. And be- 
cause Modernist design was so preoccupied with being responsive to new 
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materials and technology, the user for whom the product was designed for the 
time being was forgotten in the background. 

Contemporary Work Settings 

The physical environment of contemporary work settings in the United States 
evolved and derived primarily from the exclusivist perspective— the Modernist 
drive toward the aesthetics of integration, which suppressed the tastes of all 
but those chosen few trained in and sensitive to a common set of aesthetic 
principles. For example, in the Seagram Building in New York, designed in 
1958, Mies Van Der Rohe had the lighting and window blinds automatically 
controlled to provide a uniform visual effect, regardless of the users' needs. In 
another instance, in the CBS Building in New York (designed in 1965), Eero 
Saarinen perfectly integrated the interior architecture for each and every oc- 
cupant of the building through the precise arrangement of abstract art and 
bland furnishings, such that it was in perfect harmony with the exterior, sim- 
plified architecture of the building. Only the chairman was allowed to display 
personal memorabilia in his office, decorated with his personal choice of dark- 
paneled walls; for the rest, the interior setting was maintained as not only 
perfectly color coordinated but also devoid of any latitude for personalization 
(Jencks 1973). 

While such a prototypical work setting— conceptualized by a "veiled he- 
gemony of a ruling bureaucratic taste" (Jencks 1987a)— wasreplete with sleek 
design, latitude for flexibility, and autonomy from the restraints of structure, 
it was impervious to the diverse social and symbolic needs of its users. In the 
degree to which they reflected social trends, these work settings usually dem- 
onstrated a lag before relevant implications for physical aspects were articu- 
lated, translated, and incorporated into the total design. For example, in a 
critical treatise about design in postmodern architecture, Jencks (1977) elabo- 
rates on the issue of architecture's lack of sensitivity and approach to the ways 
in which social issues are symbolized in structures. He argues that "modem 
architects have disregarded this level of symbolic detail and particularity. . . . Ar- 
chitects have been too removed from this level of detail, and will be until they 
are retrained as anthropologists or journalists to understand social reality." 

For example, while, on the one hand, Mies van der Rohe was one of the 
greatest pioneers in facilitating the socialization of technology into architec- 
ture, on the other, his hollow glass shells enclosing a form and space that were 
purportedly "universal" were anything but universal because "important func- 
tions were suppressed and constricted into the basement" Jencks (1973). In all 
his steel and glass designs, the emphasis was solely on the expression of archi- 
tectural form as derived from the articulation of structure. Noteworthy ex- 
amples of fonn following from structure in his designs can be found in diver- 
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gent functions ranging from high-rise housing in the stereometrical apartment 
buildings along Chicago’s lakefront to academic buildings in institutions of 
higher learning. In all these examples, aspects of design ranging from basic 
components such as user functions to energy conservation were not consid- 
ered to be vital elements for the designs of structures (Hilberseimer 1964). In 
the words of Lewis Mumford (1964): 

Mies van der Rohe used the facilities offered by steel and glass to create 
elegant monuments of nothingness . . . but they existed alone in the 
Platonic world of his imagination and had no relation to site, climate, 
insulation, function or internal activity; indeed, they completely turned 
their backs upon these realities just as the rigidly arranged chairs of his 
living rooms openly disregarded the necessary intimacies and informalities 
of conversation. 

Indeed, it was not until much later, in the seventies and eighties, and only 
after a societal consciousness of the need to conserve energy, that necessary 
modifications incorporating energy conservation measures in existing struc- 
tures, as well as new designs, were made by disciples of the Miesian school. 

Social Context of the Production of Physical Space 

Gradually, with time and the recognition that the work setting could be de- 
signed to be conducive to nurturing creativity, the interior architecture of the 
work setting came under scrutiny by office furniture designers such as Herman 
Miller and Steelcase. The result was that individual pieces of furniture such as 
chairs, desks, work surfaces, lighting, and so on, were specifically designed to 
meet ergonomic standards of the workplace. However, this focus on the physi- 
cal dimension alone precluded an understanding of the ways in which physi- 
cal aspects become melded with social and symbolic aspects of the setting in 
the creation, sustenance, and change of the total work setting over time. 

Therefore, we turn to the social science literature for a search of the ways 
in which physical symbolisms become part of the cultural givens of the work 
setting. And while these theoretical perspectives reflect different interests and 
values, they are drawn from insofar as they contribute to our ways of under- 
standing physical space, both from the social psychological standpoint and 
from the workers’ perspective. However, before the social science perspec- 
tives are brought into focus, it is useful at this point to briefly elucidate a set of 
perspectives that have examined the nature and process of architectural prac- 
tice and consequent implications for shaping form, substance, and symbolic 
dimensions into concrete building. 

These perspectives have examined the social context— that of architec- 
tural practice— inwhich the design and production of architecture takes place. 
For example, the structural conditions in which architectural practice is rooted, 
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and the paradoxical consequences created by these conditions, have been elu- 
cidated by Larson (1983). One such paradox arises from the way in which 
architecture is defined. For Larson, architecture is simultaneously defined (1) 
as the dynamic tension between telos (symbolic intention) and techne (materi- 
alization), and (2) through the social relationship between patrons who define 
the functions of buildings, and architects who mediate between patrons and 
the executants of the building. Thus, architectural practice had been viewed 
as both the relationship between art and technique and also as a social rela- 
tionship. These two facets of how architecture is conceived have been sepa- 
rately validated by Blau (1984) and Cuff (1991). In a study of growth, decline, 
and survival among New York architectural firms, Blau (1984) demonstrated 
that architectural practice is distinguished by dialectical tensions between and 
among the many facets that characterize architectural practice, and that no 
single model of practice could be upheld as a model of success. Cuff (1991) 
further argued that such contradictory forces that are part of the nature of 
design practice could be attributed to the nature of the production of architec- 
ture, which is an inherently social process. 

A very basic task of architectural work is to collect all participants, both 
in the office and out, to develop a manner of working with them and to 
interact with them in order to create a design solution ... It is from this 
human constellation that the building's final form emerges . . . This is a 
broadening of the definition of design as that activity which occurs at the 
drawing board, usually in the early phases of a project, to include all 
those human activities that contribute to and shape the final form. 

This social process is vital in embodying and concretizing the substantive and 
symbolic user functions into form. This overarching theme led Cuff to con- 
clude that design itself is a social process, and consequently, 

I define design quality as a phenomenological entity perceived by 
individuals, not as an inherent quality of the object or building. Thus 
design quality is dependent upon those who make the judgement of 
quality. I maintain there are three principal evaluators of any building's 
quality and these are the consumers or the public at large, the participants 
in the design process, and the architectural profession. 

In contrast to these perspectives (cf. Larson 1983; Blau 1984; Cuff 1991) 
that focus on the roles of patrons and peers in shaping the practice of architec- 
ture, others contend that the ultimate product of architectural practice should 
be controlled by the user and not motivated by the approval and respect of 
peers and colleagues (Gans 1983). Gans takes architects to task for their 

professional imperialism . . . (that) involves "telling" and "giving" actions, 
rather than "listening" and "responding" actions. . . (and whose) 
interpretations are governed by aesthetic and social norms that are not 
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informed by the diverse meanings and behaviors of the heterogenous 

urban class of users. 

We gather from this that the shaping of the design product into its final 
form requires the functioning of several diverse entities in tandem as well as at 
defined times, including the following: 

1 . Patron 

2. Substance and Symbol (symbolic intention, or telos, as Larson calls it) 

3. Execution of the symbolic intention by the builder (techie, as Larson 
refers to it) 

4. User 

While matters related to seeking the patronage (1) and the execution of the 
design product (3) are beyond the scope of this book, the focus here is on the 
substantive and symbolic dimensions of the design product (2) and the under- 
standing of the processes invoked as users construct them to become a mean- 
ingful part of everyday life (4). An understanding of how the social perspec- 
tives have examined physical design in process oriented ways from the users 
standpoint is elucidated in the following section. 



SOCIAL SCIENCE PERSPECTIVES ON PHYSICAL SPACE 

So far, our background literature has been concerned with the product— the 
architectural design— morespecifically, the varied perspectives invoked by ar- 
chitects in creating spaces and architecture; and the social context in which 
the design of the product takes place. In this section, we shift focus and exam- 
ine three processes: (1) Physical space becoming social space, (2) the ways in 
which this space gets encoded with meaning, and (3) how physical space in- 
fluences behavior. The first consideration involves social variables; here, the 
work ofGoffman (1959) best illustrates how physical space is used as a mecha- 
nism in furthering individual goals in the social milieu in which one is embed- 
ded. The second theme invokes the literature on semiotics, for example, the 
work of Eco (1979); and the third aspect focuses on the work of environmental 
psychologists who have theorized and examined the influence of the built 
environment on behavior (cf. Altman and Rogoff 1987; Stokols 1987). 

Transformation of Physical into Social Space 

The spatial aspect of settings has been explicitly conceptualized as part of the 
social mesh in the dramaturgical perspective of Goffman (1959). He has ar- 
gued that individuals are motivated to create and sustain a definition of the 
situation that conveys their desired impression of reality; this they accomplish 
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through a "performance." That part of the individual's performance that regu- 
larly functions in a general and fixed fashion to define the situation for those 
who observe the performance is labeled as "front," and takes place in the 
"front region." A standard part of the "front" is the "setting," comprising fur- 
niture, decor, and physical layout. In contrast, the "back region" or "back- 
stage," among other functions serves as a place where the performer can re- 
lax, drop his of her "front," forego speaking lines, and step out of character. In 
other words, it is the place where action occurs that is related to the perfor- 
mance but may be inconsistent with the appearance fostered by the perfor- 
mance. The most prominent "sign vehicles" facilitating the identity of the 
"front" and "back," and defining the situation, include attributes of the physi- 
cal setting, fixed or movable. It becomes apparent that beyond the functional 
role that physical settings play in daily life, they perform a more complex and 
interactive role by and through processes of becoming interwoven with the 
unfolding social dimensions within settings. In residential settings for example, 
the status symbols displayed in individuals living rooms have been shown to 
be the most important piece of sign equipment associated with social class 
(Laumann and House 1979). Thus, in the daily routine of living, the physical 
setting/architectural accouterments come to be defined and used not only for 
their specific functional use, but also beyond that as a means to facilitate so- 
cial processes that are invoked through the unfolding of the particular func- 
tions. As setting, function, and process unfold, they come to be conceptual- 
ized and defined by users not as solitary aspects of the environment but as an 
amalgam-based in and derived from physical and social elements-constitut- 
ing a meaningful environment. 

Encoding Social Space with Meaning 

What are the processes through which workers in a work setting construct 
social meaning in and through a physical setting? The somewhat amorphous 
field of structural semiotics offers a framework for understanding this ques- 
tion. And while it is beyond the scope of this book to explain semiotic theory 
and its complexities, for our purposes, two tasks are important. First, a brief 
sketch of two major paradigms is provided— basically, an earlier and a later 
version— explicating the ways in which aesthetic experience has been concep- 
tualized; second, those key terms that are relevant for understanding how 
workers construct social meaning in and through their physical work setting 
are delineated. 

The basic difference between the earlier paradigm of conceptualizing aes- 
thetic experience and the later evolved version is that while the earlier model 
was rooted in the premise that aesthetic experience depended on direct indi- 
vidual perception of objects/artifacts/spaces, the later version evolved to be 
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responsive to, and address, the social and cultural context of architecture. 
Constituents of the earlier paradigm included the following: the designer; the 
process of creation; the product of creation, such as the physical setting of 
work; the aesthetic experience; and the user. The notion was that the autono- 
mous, individual user would recognize and appreciate this physical setting, 
not unlike an art object, in the "right way" and primarily for its aesthetic per- 
fection. The cases of individual users' divergent assessments of the physical 
setting were explained by a failure of individual perception, or the lack of 
skills on the user's part, and called for particular individuals to develop the 
necessary skills for "adequate aesthetic perceptions and experiences." This 
model, however, excluded the supraindividual determinants of the creation 
and reception of the aesthetic product (i.e., there was no latitude in it for cap- 
turing the social and historical aspects of aesthetic behavior and phenomena.) 
In other words, in this paradigm, the aesthetic product was apprehended in 
the epistemological perspective with individual users' perceptions as the core 
of aesthetic experience. The drawback in such a model, invoking aesthetic 
experience only at high levels of culture, was that it left outside of its concern 
the many residual levels of culture (constituting the greater majority), their 
modes of negotiating the aesthetic product, and their own peculiar values that 
were the bases for the created product. 

Beyond the user, the object of experience, such as the designed physical 
setting in this early model, was conceived of as possessing inherent proper- 
ties: "The properties, or at least some basic range of them, are objectively its 
own, and should be recognized by the user " (Rosner 1988). Although Rosner 
is here concerned exclusively with art creation and reception, the same argu- 
ment can be made for architecture that was conceptualized as the art of build- 
ing, with architects defining themselves primarily as artists. A model with 
such a conceptualization of the designed setting became inadequate in time 
because of new situations and patterns of reception that arose as societies 
changed their structures, or as new phenomena appeared in the domain of 
building technology. Moreover, the subject (the user) and the object of experi- 
ence (in our case, the physical designed setting of work) were being conceptu- 
alized as existing in a cultural and social vacuum. 

Beyond these-subject (the user) and object (the object of experience— the 
designed work setting)-the notion of creativity in this paradigm was conceived 
as the exertion of uncommon, gifted individuals, and as such it was "opposed 
against regular work which is collective in the sense that it is carried out within 
collectively elaborated technologies so that each participating individual can 
be replaced by another one" (Rosner 1988). However, such a consciousness of 
the individual creator engrossed in creating a product was misconceived when 
applied to the modem and evolving mode of the increasing reliance on tech- 
nology and creating through collective efforts. Furthermore, the socialization 
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of the product of creation (the designed setting) by and into technology, among 
several other aspects, exerted influence not only on the final form of a de- 
signed setting, but had an even greater impact on its meaning in the aesthetic 
experience of the user. 

Among others, the primary limitation of this early paradigm of aesthetic 
experience was rooted in the fact that social meaning was dependent mainly 
on individual users' perceptions. With the recognition of this drawback, this 
early model yielded to a reformulation in which the object of experience— the 
designed work setting— was conceptualized not as an object, but as a mean- 
ingful structure for its users. In this later version all cultural behaviors, includ- 
ing experiencing the design of spaces, were conceptualized to be essentially 
semiotic; that is, a designed setting was conceptualized and experienced not 
through individual perception, but rather was collectively conceived as a struc- 
ture, meaningful in specific ways to the users of the community in which the 
setting was embedded. In other words, the relation between the designed set- 
ting and the user of the setting was not primary and absolute, but in many 
ways was constituted and involved in assumptions derived from the society 
and culture in which it was situated, and which logically preceded it. It fol- 
lows, then, that neither the designer nor the physical form of the setting fully 
controlled the meaning or the aesthetic experience for the user of the designed 
setting. The process of use and negotiation among the individual user, the 
collective user, the organization, and the designed setting highlighted the pos- 
sibility of the same physical setting being used in different ways, not just by 
individuals but by groups and organizations. And it was the culture and com- 
munity of the organization that provided the "code" allowing users of the set- 
ting to make the transition from the perceived object to the message commu- 
nicated by it. 

The concepts of "code" and "sign" are at the core of how the message gets 
communicated to users. While there are three most commonly discussed types 
of signs— symbols, icons and indices— in this work, we are concerned with the 
most conventional type— the symbol. A sign or symbol is understood to be the 
relationship between a sign vehicle (such as some specific attribute of the physi- 
cal setting) and the content conveyed by the sign vehicle (Barthes 1967). The 
link between sign (or its expression) and content (information conveyed) is 
intersubjective in that it is based in, and emanates from, the group to which 
the signs user belongs. Signs and symbols as meaningful structures sustain 
their function only inside a given cultural subsystem. In other words, the same 
expression can signify alternative contents, and similar contents can be con- 
veyed by different expressions depending on the conventions of the group 
that interpret the sign. Furthermore, the basic unit is not a single sign but a 
semiotic system. Therefore, we can meaningfully talk about signs (or expres- 
sions), their meaning, information conveyed by them (i.e., content), the rules 
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for coupling expressions to contents, and user responses contingent upon the 
combination only if we identify the system bestowing such meaning (Eco 1979). 

Therefore, according to the more recent model in structural semiotics, 
the starting point for the description of aesthetic experience is better under- 
stood as not being the designed physical setting, nor its sign functions, but 
rather these as being preceded by complex semiotic structures (such as the 
culture in which the organization is embedded) that include multiple sub- 
systems (e.g., the organizational culture) encompassing all social human be- 
havior. These subsystems of culture bestow meaning on artifacts/attributes of 
the designed setting and control creative as well as receptive behaviors through 
the use of signs and symbols, as well as project an interpretation of codes 
embedded within the symbols. For example, Barley (1983) presents an ex- 
ample of the way in which funeral home directors use codes for the construc- 
tion and communication of a reality— in this case “the flawless funeral” (one 
without mistakes, gaffes, or intrusions to disrupt the impression of a digni- 
fied, decorous, well-managed ceremony). Creating the impression of ’’natural- 
ness and normality” is achieved through a twofold process. The first involves 
the spatial and temporal separation of the ’’mortician’s work” (backstage ac- 
tivities, as Gofffnan would describe them) from the “funeral director's work” 
(frontstage work); second, a series of codes used both backstage and ffontstage 
communicate the impression of “naturalness,” specifically invoking codes of 
restoring the body through aspects of clothing, position, posed features and 
use of cosmetics. 

In summary, the discernment of discrete objects— their colors and shapes— 
implies that a network of various systems of culture is superimposed upon 
individual sense perceptions. In other words, the way in which the individual 
articulates the world in any domain of activity is controlled by the historically 
determined system of culture and by its appropriate subsystems. Thus, archi- 
tectural experience becomes a means of participation in collective life; and it 
is the community/organization within the community that provides the code 
allowing for the interpretation. Over time, with technological advances, resto- 
ration processes, and/or diversity of user groups, designed spaces come to be 
socially reconstructed within the system that they are part of and thus acquire 
new meanings. 

Physical Setting and Behavior 

This leads to the question of how designed spaces— that may carry differential 
meanings for different groups of users— influence behavior. With a problem- 
centered approach, the hybrid perspectives of (1) Applied Organizational Psy- 
chology and, (2) Environmental Psychology have focused on the impact of the 
immediate spatial environment on behavior. The applied organizational per- 
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spective conceptualized space from a utilitarian orientation. For example, the 
need for harnessing the differential aspects of the physical environment to 
boost efficiency was paramount in the scientific management approach, as ex- 
emplified in the Hawthorne studies (Roethlisberger and Dickson 1939). It is 
only when workers failed to react in the predicted manner to changes in illu- 
mination that researchers were forced to recognize that factors such as inter- 
personal relationships, informal groups, and prevailing supervisory practices 
were prominent in shaping employees' attitudes and performance on the job. 
And while the "informal" elements of organizational life— the human relations 
perspective (cf. Homans 1950)-did not possess the rationality touted by scien- 
tific management theorists, they nevertheless had to be reckoned with for the 
efficient operation of the organization. Despite this seeming difference in ori- 
entations between the scientific management and human relations perspec- 
tives, with the latter recognizing the importance of the psychological and 
processual elements such as workers' needs and perceptions, both were mana- 
gerially oriented, and both sought to implement techniques of manipulation 
to boost efficiency. From the evolving perspective of systems theory, the physi- 
cal working conditions represented one of the many interrelated components 
of the workplace that could, under varying conditions, determine a worker's 
satisfaction (von Bertalanffy 1950). The ways in which the immediate physical 
and ambient environment are related in a dynamic balance to individual worker 
satisfaction have also been studied from the human factors perspective (cf. Louis 
Harris & Associates 1988). 

The examination of straightforward, unidirectional effects of the envi- 
ronment on behavior were conceptualized in early environmental psychology 
studies, in which individuals were conceived of as passive recipients of their 
surrounding environment. For example, early studies of crowding examined 
the direct influence of different forms of population density (social and spatial 
density, people-room ratios) on psychological functioning (cf. Epstein and 
Baum 1978). In a different camp, research in the ambient quality of settings 
was structured to understand how concrete elements of the environment had 
an impact on individual behavior (Glass and Singer 1972; Rotton, Frey, Barry, 
Mulligan, and Fitzpatrick 1978; Cunningham 1979; Sundstrom 1987). From 
yet another perspective, researchers examined the ways in which social at- 
tributes of the physical setting come to shape behavior. For example, the influ- 
ence of personal space (Sommer 1969), latitude for privacy (Altman 1976), 
territoriality (Altman 1975), physical proximity (Festinger, Schacter and Back 
1950), and, spatial layout and architectural arrangement (Strodtbeck and Hook 
1961; Leavitt 1951; Bavelas 1960) in regulating interpersonal relations has been 
well documented. Along the way came the recognition that, how an individual 
perceives an environment is a key factor in determining the extent to which 
that environment affects the individual (cf. Lewin 1964) .1 These perspectives 
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had limitations, though, as expressed aptly by Ittelson (1973): “Man is never 
concretely encountered independent of the situation through which he acts, 
nor is the environment ever encountered independent of the encountering 
individual. It is meaningless to speak of either as existing apart from the situ- 
ation in which it is encountered.” 

Gradually, the shift was made from a narrowly deterministic framework, 
focusing on direct antecedent and consequent variables, to one that began to 
examine person and setting qualities (e.g., demographic factors, personality 
dispositions and cultural differences) as interacting variables (interactional 
approach). For example, later crowding research examined joint and interac- 
tive effects of physical density, person qualities, and interpersonal qualities on 
psychological outcomes (Baum, Calesnick, David, and Gatchel 1982). The fo- 
cus came to be on holistic, molar systems (Barker 1968; Moos and Lemke 1984); 
that is, person and environment components were conceived of as related by 
complex, reciprocal relationships in which the most crucial aspect was the 
overall pattern of relationships between elements and not the characteristics 
of elements considered in isolation (organismic approach). Barker’s ecological 
research (1963,1968) exemplifies this position. From the standpoint that be- 
havior is inextricably linked with the physical and social environment in a 
continuous flow, Barker propagated his central concept for understanding the 
dynamic quality of person-environment relationship as the “behavior setting.” 
The behavior setting was conceived as the confluence of actions (in relation to 
places and things) that are organized in systematic temporal sequences and 
patterns. Aspects of the behavior setting are defined by, and define, one an- 
other and lend a collective unity to the stream of behavior within the setting. 

The next step in the evolution of environmental design models (from 
deterministic models to those invoking the social context) came with what has 
been termed the “transactional or contextual perspective” (cf. Altman and 
Rogoff 1987; Stokols 1987). Because this framework incorporates aspects of 
contextualism— both situational and spatial— as well as perspectives of the ac- 
tors involved, it is amenable to the ideas advanced in this book about the way 
in which work settings can best be understood; therefore, this framework will 
be elaborated in more detail (see also Chapter 7 for the delineation of the 
contextual approach and its evolution in psychology). 

Within this framework, an environmental entity is not composed of sepa- 
rate elements, as in earlier research, but is a confluence of inseparable factors 
so intenneshed that the definition or understanding of one aspect requires 
simultaneous inclusion of other aspects in the analysis. Furthermore, transac- 
tional approaches ’’focus on the changing relationships among aspects of the 
whole, both as a tool for understanding a phenomenon and because temporal 
processes are an integral feature of the person-environment whole” (Altman 
and Rogoff 1987). And while both organismic and transactional orientations 
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emphasize the study of holistic person-environment units of analysis, they 
differ in how the two systems are composed and operate. In the organismic 
approach, the system is made up of separate elements whose patterns of rela- 
tionship comprise the whole, while in the transactional view, there are no 
separate elements or sets of discrete relationships; rather, the whole is com- 
posed of inseparable aspects that conjointly define the whole— a complex, or- 
ganized unity. In other words, actions of one person can only be understood 
in relation to the actions of other persons and in relation to the situational and 
temporal context in which the actors are involved. At the core of this approach 
is the "Phenomenon," which is partly defined by the quality of the observers, 
thus making even differentially located observers aspects of the event. As such, 
observers are inseparable from the phenomenon; therefore, their roles, status 
(location), and phenomenological viewpoints are best understood as integral 
aspects of the event. Furthermore, origins and directions of change occur as a 
result of shifting goals, purposes, and motives that are part of the psychologi- 
cal and contextual properties of specific events. In summary, the goal of the 
transactional approach is to understand the patterns of relationships among 
persons, processes, and context as they mutually define one another and serve 
as aspects of the whole, not as separate elements. While this contextual ap- 
proach has received support (cf. Gergen 1982; Stokols 1987), these ideas have 
not as yet been widely translated into empirical work. The present study is an 
attempt in this direction. 

Salience of Social Context for Design 

These reviews of architecture and the social sciences exemplify the divergent 
postures in scope and language used by each in how they separately conceptu- 
alize the physical setting. Two major reasons why they retain widely disparate 
postures toward the physical setting of work are (1) the diverse approaches to 
knowledge, and the terminology with which architects and social scientists 
describe their work— the one being a practical discipline in which practitio- 
ners interpret their subject, and the other being a theoretical discipline that 
calls for a dissection of the subject matter; and (2) the lack of a continuing 
research tradition in architecture— except in the areas of history, materials, 
and structures, and more recently in the sociology of architecture (cf. Larson 
1983; Blau 1984; Cuff 1991)— which requires the need for turning to the behav- 
ioral sciences for an understanding of the influence of the designed environ- 
ment on people (see also Sommer 1987). This stance often results in precepts 
from one discipline being draped over the other to arrive at a satisficing solu- 
tion for the design of workplaces. A situation in which concepts are layered 
one over another as opposed to being knitted along specific themes does not 
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guarantee that the assumptions and/or epistemologies of the two disciplines 
will be parallel on common themes, and often leads to discordant or less than 
satisfactory outcomes. 

Despite their disparate postures toward scope and research traditions, 
both the architectural and social science perspectives, as they evolved sepa- 
rately, converged on a common conclusion: invoking the social context of the 
designed setting is crucially salient for the understanding of behavior in that 
setting. For example, we have seen how architecture evolved from a concept 
of design as addressing the functional and symbolic needs of individual users 
to being responsive in form, substance, and symbol to individual users, as 
well as beyond that, to societal needs. 

Along similar lines, the ways in which architecture was experienced also 
evolved from the individual being at the root of aesthetic experience, to the 
cognizance that architecture was preceded by semiotic structures and the 
multiple subsystems from which it derived meaning, and therefore, evoking 
the social context came to be salient in the experiential paradigm. In other 
words, spatial layouts come to be imbued with social meaning when the group 
collectively identifies it with reference to some specific theme(s) emanating 
within the given social and cultural context. 

Analogously, in the environmental design field, early deterministic mod- 
els demonstrating how specific attributes of the environment had a defined 
positive or negative outcome on behavior gradually yielded to more refined ways 
of conceptualizing these univariate models as part of a social context, where 
behavior came to be conceptualized as transaction with the environment in 
which the individual was embedded (cf. Altman and Rogoff 1987; Stokols 1987). 

Also, from a sociological perspective, Goffrnan elucidates the ways in 
which individuals use physical attributes of the setting to define the social 
situation, thereby highlighting the interconnectedness of the physical and so- 
cial milieu. 

Pulling together the strands from these delineated social science perspec- 
tives, one gathers that the system and subsystem of the social context of the 
setting precedes the physical work setting, the user, and the designer. These 
specific system and subsystems generate codes that evolve through processes 
of production, sustenance, and transfonnation and impart meaning to the set- 
ting over time. Such collective modes of understanding, interpreting, and ex- 
periencing have generally evolved from antecedent individualistic ways of con- 
ceptualizing the physical as well as the social dimensions of settings, as seen 
in the architectural, semiotic, and environmental design perspectives. The 
present study is intended to be responsive to the subsystem context of the 
organization, as well as to the larger context of the work society that enve- 
lopes the organization. 
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SOCIALLY CONSCIOUS DESIGN 

It is relevant at this point to elucidate the experiential precursors of the present 
volume that have made this a significant case for the author. The importance 
of socially conscious design came into focus for me during a research study I 
did in my graduate architectural program. The study proposed an alternative 
to authoritarian jails in the form of community based, residential-type struc- 
tures that were anticipated to facilitate opportunities for "reformed criminals" 
to be constructively assimilated back into society. The proposed design of the 
correctional community 2 (Gorawara 1974) was based in the overarching theme 
that it is only when physical design and social factors are conceptualized jointly 
that the resulting designs of incarceration systems best serve the state/ 
community, as well as the offender. 

This recognition of the deficiency of architectural design in addressing 
and incorporating solutions to social concerns in a continuing design reper- 
toire increased during my career as a working architect on a design team in an 
architectural office (1975-1978), and then, more pointedly, as I taught under- 
graduate architectural design studio at a large land grant university in the 
Southwest (1978-1980). Furthermore, a two-year summer fellowship (1979 and 
1980) to reconstruct and document the architectural, structural, and mechani- 
cal systems of Adler and Sullivan's landmark Auditorium Building in Chicago 3 
brought an awareness of the modifications of buildings through time and the 
consequent relevance of integrating social and physical factors into the initial 
design. In this particular case, the original Waterfront Hotel and Symphony 
Hall had been transformed over time to serve different uses, ranging from an 
army base to its present use as an urban university. The ensuing physical 
changes in facade treatments, as well as in more involved structural and me- 
chanical modifications, reflected the functional and social transformations 
heralded by societal and urban pressures. The scope of the summer project 4 
allowed for the tracing of the structural changes in the building. It was not, 
however, equally feasible to re-create the continuing torment with which chang- 
ing social organizations adapted to the reuse of the building or the ongoing 
physical modifications reflecting continuing social changes. 

Because of this dissatisfaction with the way architecture ignores the mul- 
tiple social adaptations that are essential to permit the continued utilization of 
major buildings, and with the continuing inert engagement of social issues 
with physical building, subsequent to my training as an architect, I undertook 
graduate study in social psychology. A pilot research study (Gorawara-Bhat 
1987) showed the ways in which physical space was a salient dimension of 
work life in the Dean of Students' offices: change in the use of space had 
affected the existing patterns of informal interaction, technical interrelations, 
and the relative status claims of workers. The study also demonstrated the 
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errors inherent in reading reactions to environmental settings as if the envi- 
ronment were all that was involved. 

Besides these experiential precursors that motivated the present study, 
several social trends in work settings underscore the salience of the present 
study. It is a well known fact that workers commit their most alert, creative, 
and productive hours to work (Hutchinson 1989); in fact, they spend more 
time at work than with their families (Liles-Morris 1989; Kerch 1998) and put 
in long and irregular hours (Allen 1998). And organizational ecologists have 
begun to view the market as a socially constructed phenomenon (Carroll and 
Hannan 1995). It is no surprise, therefore, that corporations are showing a 
recognition of these factors by gradually shifting to a whole new way of ap- 
proaching the work setting. For example, they are moving away from a rela- 
tively authoritarian set of management practices to a more egalitarian stance 
in which management seeks the help of workers in identifying the optimum 
solutions to their problems (Kleiman 1992), making the work setting more 
like the home in terms of physical comforts, 5 and being responsive to upcom- 
ing themes in office design, such as ’’community planning” (Allen 1998). 

Beyond the trends of adding more comforts to the workplace and creat- 
ing environments that foster community and teamwork, the trends have moved 
to make such environments instantaneously available to busy, traveling work- 
ers for whom the boundaries between work and home are becoming ever 
frizzier. While conference and meeting spaces are commonly found in public 
areas such as airports, individual workspaces are now becoming increasingly 
available in many public areas and are no longer limited to the stereotypical 
office. Such a posture is based in the recognition that creativity does not hap- 
pen only at the office workspace. It is not surprising, then, to find that ’’in- 
stant workspaces” are becoming available in almost every public area. An ex- 
ample is the comfortably furnished, autonomous, and prototypical workspaces 
in transit lounges (e.g., St. Paul-Minneapolis Airport; Chicago Amtrack sta- 
tion; Chicago O’Hare Airport 6 ) that meet the demands of the business trav- 
eler and facilitate work, meetings, and creativity even during transit. These 
modular, self-contained, private, ten feet by twelve feet workspaces— ziosks— 
are usually built with demountable, soundproof walls, housing within them 
cable provisions for television, video, phone, facsimile, and computer hook- 
ups. A ziosk goes beyond providing a carrel-type space for work: It is typically 
carpeted and well furnished with informal furniture— such as a sofa/lounger 
and coffee table— anda formal desk with two or three office chairs and a clock 
radio and alarm. One of the walls comes equipped with a combination writ- 
ing/tackboard surface and shelving. Generally, these instant conference, 
lounge, work, and/or think spaces are accessed and rented from dial-in phones 
in transit lounges. 

The underlying notion in the proliferation of “instant workspaces,” as 
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well as the move to make the work setting as comfortable as the home, is 
based in the theme that the work setting as a whole needs to be conducive to 
nurturing creativity. And suggested ways include making symbolic statements 
via facets of the workplace. Such changing trends in the work climate make it 
tantamount that workplaces be conceived not only on the basis of functional 
criteria, as stipulated by management, but also from a perspective wherein 
workers and their work become the focus, and the settings become facilitators 
for use and/or negotiation. 

The present study documents the ways in which workers use facets of the 
workplace in their adaptations, negotiations, and the building and sustenance 
of an ongoing and changing work culture. In doing so, the study sheds light 
on the visual symbols that become important to workers over time, on the 
ordering of these in the organizational context, and on the ensuing dialectical 
interrelationship between the organization and behavior as mediated by and 
through the workplace. These ideas and goals are consonant with the overall 
prevailing trends of planning socially conscious design for workplaces and of 
reusing structures as original functions cease. As such, this study adds a unique 
perspective to the role of the physical along with the social in a work setting. 

Organizations have traditionally viewed the physical setting as providing 
the necessary envelope for their facilities and as a resource to be molded and 
controlled in the services of their goals. Workers, on the other hand, are af- 
fected by various aspects of the physical setup in ways that enhance interper- 
sonal communication and cohesiveness (Roethlisberger and Dickson 1939). 
Proposed herein, and the underlying theme of this book, is that change can 
take place not only in response to fluctuations in external environments 
(Aldrich 1979; Katz and Kahn 1978; Kaufman 1985; Thompson 1967), or from 
the informal internal processes within (Homans 1950; Whyte 1943) but also 
from a subset of informal negotiation processes— thesocial psychology of physi- 
cal space. The present study explicates the processes by which workers at- 
tempt to negotiate their situations with the organization through creating, 
sustaining, or altering their physical spaces. In addition, it initiates the task of 
securing a theoretical ground for the social psychology of space usage in work 
settings . 



MIDWEST SURVEY 

The work setting chosen for the understanding of these processes is a non- 
profit, established, survey research organization affiliated with and located on 
the fringes of a large private university. In the interest of protecting the iden- 
tity of the respondents, all names have been changed to fictitious ones, and all 
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individuals are represented in the female gender. In this book, the survey re- 
search organization is referred to as Midwest Survey, and the university with 
which it is affiliated is referred to as Midwest University. 

Midwest Survey is an internationally known social science research cen- 
ter. While it does not delve into consumer market research or political cam- 
paign polls, Midwest Survey has been effective in gauging the national opin- 
ion on major issues of the day, such as education, health care, AIDS, mental 
illness, and homelessness. Through these and other studies, Midwest Survey 
has constantly updated and expanded survey methodology to refine the qual- 
ity of the data fed back to various U.S. government agencies. While Midwest 
Survey does not act as a decision maker, the surveys and analyses it has made 
available to the government have been crucial in how the government spends 
our tax dollars. 

Since its inception and affiliation with Midwest University in 1947, there 
has been a tremendous growth in both grants and contracts at Midwest Sur- 
vey (e.g., during the period 1947-1997, Midwest Survey’s staff increased from 
thirty to approximately two thousand members, and its annual volume of busi- 
ness spiraled from less than half a million to about $56 million). This unprec- 
edented growth necessitated that Midwest Survey reconsider its organizational 
and space needs, resulting in several moves to different locations on the cam- 
pus of Midwest University; the move in 1986 is the subject of the present study. 

It has been demonstrated that when organizations are under stress, their 
linkages (internal and external) become accentuated, making these the most 
conducive circumstances for studying organizational life in an unaffected state 
(Coleman 1982). As has been succinctly stated by Hannan and Carroll (1995): 
“There is a tendency for operating procedures and task allocations to become 
infused with social value— theybecome understood .(over time) as the ’’right” 
way of doing things in an organization.” An imminent physical move from 
one location to another, then, temporarily suspends routine functions in inter- 
nal interchanges as well as external transactions. Such strains on everyday 
work routines can highlight the contrasts between what the organization as- 
pires to and the prevailing organizational reality. Studying organizational life 
at such a stage of potential stress for its structural and functional components 
would supposedly afford a glimpse into its true reality. 

Therefore, in the summer of 1985, when I learned that Midwest Survey 
was in the process of planning a move in September 1986— aperiod of upcom- 
ing potential stress— I saw this as the most opportune time to study an organi- 
zation in all its complexities. To begin this study of space utilization at Mid- 
west Survey, 1 began observing and interviewing in the summer of 1985 at 
Midwest Survey’s previous location on the campus of Midwest University, and 
continued well after the move at its present location, also on the campus. 
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PLAN OF THE BOOK 

Concomitant with the beginning of fieldwork, the research shifted from the 
spatial to the sociological and social organizational literature, as it began to be 
apparent that the unheralded and perhaps underspecified study of space utili- 
zation had a major component at the contextual level of the organizational. 
This insight carried with it the requirement to conceptualize organizational 
features of Midwest Survey that had not been problematic so long as it was 
simply the locus that structured individual adaptation— hence, the brief revisit 
to the theoretical conceptions on space usage from the architectural and social 
science perspectives in the present chapter. A description of the research meth- 
odology, the interview protocol, and the coding of the variables is elaborated 
in Chapter 2. Subsequent chapters move from the broader social context of 
the work setting (Chapters 3 and 4) to focusing on the workspaces themselves 
(Chapters 5 and 6). Specifically, Chapter 3 examines the nature of the organi- 
zational relationship of Midwest Survey to its immediate external environ- 
ment, Midwest University, and the implications this has for its internal envi- 
ronment. In a detailed examination of the internal environment of Midwest 
Survey, Chapter 4 draws from social organizational theory to understand the 
ways in which the smallest core component of the physical setting— the 
workspaces— come to be linked in a symbiotic relationship with Midwest 
Survey’s organizational functions. The perspective of status/role adaptations 
in Chapter 5 makes a complex use of the ethnographic specifics and helps 
conceptualize related phenomena that may be sought in future studies. Chap- 
ter 6 elucidates the ways in which elements of workspace get interwoven with 
the social psychological aspects of interaction to render the scaffolding for the 
making and sustenance of an informal communication system. Chapter 7 sum- 
marizes the major findings of this study and lays out a framework for a social 
psychology of space use in organizations. It suggests that for the study of orga- 
nizational space adaptation and utilization, an ongoing time unit of decades 
may sometimes be desired because rational interest for space allocation can 
be distorted with time, as it comes under ever-changing pressures. Physical 
interventions (e.g., movable partitions, incandescent lighting, etc.) alone pro- 
vide only the crudest insights into making work settings conducive to work- 
ing. It is only when the design and planning of workspaces symbolize organi- 
zational policies and go beyond them to understand, translate, and incorporate 
substantive issues of work and worker culture that a significant step is taken 
in bringing together the form, substance, and symbol of work settings in ways 
that have meaning for users. 
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NOTES 

1. These various perspectives have been categorized and delineated in an exhaustive 
review by Altman and Rogoff (1987). The four major perspectives have been la- 
beled as the trait, interactional, organismic, and transactional worldviews in psy- 
chology. 

2. The impetus for designing a "correctional community" came from two persisting 
problems with the correctional system. First, authoritarian jails did not prepare 
"reformed criminals" for life and work in society. The result was that the "reformed," 
when back in society, had no other means to survive on the outside than by "tricks" 
they had learned on the inside. Further crime was committed and the cycle re- 
peated itself. And second, authoritarian incarceration systems did not necessarily 
deter further crime and reduce recidivism rates. In these cases, the physical design 
and the social conceptions underlying the design of existing correctional institu- 
tions had been thought out separately, and one overlaid over the other for a 
satisficing solution. 

3. The scope of the documentation project, sponsored by the Department of Interior, 
Historic American Engineering Record, included a written historical report and 
the graphic documentation of the structural, mechanical, and ventilation systems 
of the building as initially designed by Adler and Sullivan in 1889. 

4. The documentation of the systems of the Auditorium Building in Chicago is now 
archived under the aegis of Historic American Engineering Record and Historic 
American Building Surveys at the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

5. Office ecologists who implement principles of organizational ecology into the 
workplace consider the present standardized work stations to be deficient in sup- 
porting businesses' current emphasis on teamwork, communication, and the ex- 
change of ideas. Therefore, along with making the workplace more accessible, 
they propose the domestication of the workplace through personalizing and cus- 
tomizing it to the needs of the individual (Patton 1992). 

6. For example, Chicago's O'Hare International Airport has more than two dozen 
furnished conference spaces, accommodating up to ten people, and equipped with 
audiovisual, facsimile, phone, and computer connections. These spaces can be 
reserved in advance and rented on an hourly basis. 
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Work Setting at Midwest Survey 

Physical Attributes and Social 
and Psychological Perceptions 

Social actions are comments on more than themselves: 
that where an interpretation comes from does not 
determine where it can be impelled to go. Small facts speak 
to large issues, winks to epistemology, or sheep raids to 
revolution, because they are made to. .. . It makes it 
possible to think not only realistically and concretely 
about them (the mega-concepts with which contemporary 
social science is afflicted), but, what is more important, 
creatively and imaginatively with them. (Geertz 1973; 
emphasis in original) 

INTRODUCTION 

It has been argued that organizations are best understood as vehicles for main- 
taining and reproducing the social structure in which they exist (Carroll and 
Hannan 1995). In contrast, the present study looks within the organization to 
understand the ways in which internal contingencies shape and come to be 
reproduced in their physical settings and the consequences these have for the 
organizational culture. Thus, this study is about workers’ perceptions of their 
work life, and more specifically, about the work, the spaces allocated for its 
execution, the ways the space is managed, and the ways in which it comes to 
be used by the incumbents. To understand these various facets of work, the 
most appropriate method was for me to be in the field, at the workplaces. 
Also, my conception was that hypotheses and explanations should emerge 
from the data and develop out of the fieldwork. Therefore, I chose the ethno- 
graphic method for this study. 

While the details of the research methodology employed for eliciting data 
are described in the next section, the data collection method included the 
following: 
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1. In-depth individual interviews and observations over time at the two 
locations of Midwest Survey (see Chapter 1). 

2. Participant observation at selected official and social events (e.g., at- 
tending and observing meetings involving space allocation, field coor- 
dination, middle management training workshops, and lunch lecture 
series). 

3. The use of unobtrusive measures such as sketches and drawings of 
pertinent spaces. 

As indicated in Chapter 1, this study was initiated at the time when Mid- 
west Survey was in the process of moving to a new location on the campus of 
Midwest University. While interviews were conducted at both the new and 
previous locations, the primary emphasis in this chapter is on describing the 
physical settings and workspaces for Midwest Survey’s new location. The next 
section delineates the methods used in the ethnographic research, followed 
by the description and classification of the variables derived from the inter- 
view protocol. 



RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 

The four years of ethnographic work at Midwest Survey started in the summer 
of 1985 with an introductory letter from the Director of Midwest Survey to the 
senior management of the Survey Operations arm, stating that I was working 
on a research project to understand physical space in work settings and assur- 
ing them of the confidentiality of their responses to my queries. 

To facilitate easing into the culture and surround of Midwest Survey, I 
decided to commence the project on a low-key approach. I was first intro- 
duced to a few key personnel— staffwho had been with the organization for a 
number of years— who offered information about current projects, recent hap- 
penings, and other members of the staff of Midwest Survey. Through these 
sources, I learned of the biweekly space allocation meetings whose main agenda 
was to ascertain broad space divisions for ongoing and planned projects in the 
Survey Operations arm and other departments of Midwest Survey as they 
related to the move (slated for September 1986) to a new and bigger space on 
the campus. 1 began my fieldwork by taking a great deal of notes at these 
Wednesday morning meetings, the first of the group events that I was a part of 
at Midwest Survey. It was here that I was introduced to key individuals at 
Midwest Survey and where they had an opportunity to ask me questions about 
my research project. Thus, while 1 was observing and assimilating many facts 
about Midwest Survey, potential respondents also had the chance to observe 
me in their work setting. 
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The activity of observing at Midwest Survey was guided by the general 
principle explicated by Weick (1985), in that it was the perspective of the re- 
spondent that was sought for the purposes of this study. Weick has aptly 
summed up this model for observing: ’’The model for an observational state- 
ment is not ’If a person is confronted with situation X, he will do Y,’ but rather 
‘If a person is in situation X, performance Y will be judged appropriate by 
native actors.’ The perspective of the actor is crucial (p. 572). Therefore, while 
observing meetings and training workshops, not only did I note the subject’s 
statements and sentiments, but also the statements of those coworkers who 
responded to the subject’s statements. In addition, when there were gaps in 
establishing validity, their colleagues/supervisors were asked to cross-validate 
the accuracy of the statements, situation, or events. In brief, I was trying to 
gather a holistic picture of organizational life rather than simply the percep- 
tions of isolated individuals. 

Interview Methodology 

From the several models to follow in conducting interviews, (Fine 1987; Gold 
1958; Van Maanen 1988), the style that seemed to best fit the present study 
was to present myself as a friend, and as one interested in learning from the 
respondent being interviewed. My previous experience interviewing workers 
and their clients in a service-oriented organization (Gorawara-Bhat 1987), teach- 
ing, and supervising a team of architecture undergraduates on a research project 
(Department of Interior, Historic Architectural and Engineering Record 1979, 
1980) had provided the necessary opportunities for developing the necessary 
skills in maintaining rapport with working individuals, singly or in small 
groups. Consequently, in approaching the respondents at Midwest Survey as 
a friend, 1 I found myself comfortable in the situation and thus fulfilled the 
basic requirement for a participant observer (Johnson 1975). I tried to talk the 
“language” of the respondent, show interest in similar issues, accommodate 
to the respondent’s sometimes changing schedule, and structure the inter- 
view more as a social exchange or “discourse” than a series of scaled or forced- 
choice questions. Particularly helpful had been Homans’s (1986) list of five 
“nondirective interviewing techniques” 2 that had been handed down to him 
by Elton Mayo, who had used them to interview thousands of workers at the 
Hawthorne Plant. 

With time, as I learned more about the organization, I began interview- 
ing individuals in different departments. I found that when people were ac- 
quainted with me from the space allocation meetings, previous introductions, 
and/or social or other gatherings, they were generally more than willing to let 
themselves be interviewed (the business of assessing identity and value had 
been circumvented). These pilot interviews were used to determine the kinds 




